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Hate to drink milk? 
Eat milk 


Amul Cheese 
is Milk 


(200g. of milk 
make 259. of 
Amul Cheese) 
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Amul puts the concentrated goodness of milk 
into Amul Cheese—a delicious food that 


builds you up. Include some Amul Cheese in oy ralcoes 
your diet every day. Be cheesy. It's good for to make 25 g.of 


kids. Delightful for the family. Amul Cheese 
Keep some Amul Cheese handy. Eat it sliced— 
with bread, fruit or biscuits. Eat it grated— 
into soup, eggs, meat and vegetabies. 

Eat it cooked—in a thousand and one dishes. 


Choose choice cheese—Amul please! 
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Beautiful prints on practical fabrics. 
On 2 x 2 poplins 
to keep you cool in summer. 
On easy-to-wear, easy-to-care-for Batiste, 
a ‘Terene’/cotton blend. 
On crease-resistant Sanforized poplins 
that need only the lightest ironing. 
At prices to suit every budget. 
In designs to suit every taste. 
Hot mod colours. Cool refreshing colours. 
And soft subtle shades. 
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October 2 will be the 99th Anniversary of Gandhiji’s birth. 
—croper & will be the 7th Anniversary of Gandhiji’s birth. 


Where is the Strength of Non-Violence Today? 


OR all of SUNSHINE’s readers the 
Second World War comes in ‘History’, 
and Gandhi comes in ‘Biographies of 

Great Men’. Both were before you were 
born. Yet, just during the last two months 
things have happened that will help you to 
iia aes what both of them meant to your 
elders. 


Quite a lot is known about Mahatma 
Gandhi as a boy at School in Porbandar and 
later in Rajkot. For one thing, he was by no 
means an outstanding scholar, nor even a 
sportsman. He even came under the influ- 
ence of ‘bad’ friends—the kind your par- 
ents warn you against. But his early religious 
training at home had taken root, the ideals 
his parents taught him could not be easily 
cast away. And when, still in his teens, he 
decided to go to England to become a law- 
yer and a ‘gentleman’, it took him only 
three months there to decide that learning 
ballroom dancing and getting an English ac- 
cent—or a waistcoat—had nothing to do 
with being a real Person, That being a Per- 
son depended upon your relations with other 
People, with recognising that you and they 
equally were children of God. That this was 
what every man was, however big the chair 
he might sit in, 

* * % 

Scholars and philosophers have tried to 
explain what Gandhiji meant by ‘Satya- 
graha’. Perhaps, we can understand it best 
by seeing it in action. One of the ideas con- 
tained in it is that, in a dispute or where you 
feel someone is acting unjustly to you, you 
should remember that however his chair 
(his job, his title, his money, his prestige ) 
may make him act, in reality he is a child 
of God. And that you must speak to him, 
not just to his chair, if you want to convince 
him. 

If you and he fight about it, it is really 
your chair knocking his chair! The bigger 
chair will win temporarily, but nothing is 
settled. What’s more, if it is your chair 
which makes up your arguments (instead of 
you), you surely cannot speak to the child 
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of God in him, That is why ‘self-purification’ 
was so important to Gandhi, especially be- 
fore an important meeting, 

All of these ideas have their Parallel at 
the national level. That is partly why India 
won her freedom from Britain, The national 
movement was pure in heart, They wanted 
to free the oppressed untouchable, improve 
the life of the peasant, bring the tribal peo- 
ple into the national family. Maybe we 
haven’t done all this; it’s something left for 
you to do. And surely, until we have done 
our ‘self-purification’ as Gandhiji would Kave 
us do, we Indians will find it hard to talk 
clearly to, and be understood by, other na- 
tions. 


¥ % % >-F 


But the Czechs have done it just this very 
year! Russia sent her army to occupy Cze- 
choslovakia in August in order to put back 
in power the dictatorial regime which had 
ruled Czechoslovakia as a Russian colony 
from 1948-1967. But the Czech nation was 
ready. They had just gone through a whole 
year of self-purification, They knew they 
wanted freedom, they had released the 
prisoners and stopped the working of the 
secret police, they had removed censorship 
from the newspapers, magazines and books, 
they had restored the memory of Tomas and 
Jan Masaryk and of all the other pariots 
who had suffered unjustly after 1948. Peo- 
ple could speak freely, and come and go 
freely. 

So when the Russian tanks came clank- 
ing in, no one tried to shoot at them. The 
Czechs didn’t need to, they were too strong. 
Czech students would talk to the Russian 
soldiers, tell them the truth. It was enough. 

¢ troops were ordered not to talk to the 
people. So the Czechs explained over their 
radio stations. They remained united and 
they remained non-violent. 

As I write these words, the Czechs have 
won: their own leaders are back in power 
—the Russians could find no one to work 
for them. And these leaders have promised 
their people to keep their country moving 
toward freedom. 
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Keuntted under 


HARSHA 


Eclipse of Buddhism 


Viliage India is timeless, unchanging, people 
say. But did you know that the pattern of isolated, 
mostly self-sufficient, villages really dates back only 
to the time of the Guptas and to Harsha Vardhana? 
And did you realise that it was this ‘self sufficient’ 
village economy which caused Buddhism to decline, 
and Brahminism to become strong again? 


Well, read on... 


The Huns—who later attacked 
Christian civilisation in Europe— 
moved into a decaying Gupta empire 
from Afghanistan in 460 A.D. Till 
about 530 A.D. they ruled much of the 
Punjab and Malwa with their capital 
in Sialkot. Their rule was fierce and 
they had no love for the Buddhist 
monks and scholars who represented 
the culture of the day. However in 539 
A.D., they were defeated by Yasodhar- 
man, who was related to the Vardhana 
tajas of Thanesar. 


Prabhakara Vardhana, the Raja of 
the sacred city of Thanesar, had two 
sons and a daughter. Around 600 A.D.., 
the daughter Rajyashri (then aged 7 
or 8) was married to the ruler of Ka- 
nauj, while the elder son, Rajya was 
trained in the princely arts. Harsha, 
the younger son, showed an interest in 
philosophy and language. His Buddhist 
monastery (and, of course, guarantee it 
royal patronage and support!). 


In 605 A.D. tragedy struck. Prabha- 
kara died, leaving the throne to Rajya. 
Shortly after came word that Rajya- 
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shri’s husband had been killed in an 
attack by the Raja of Malwa. The 
Princess (still only 12 or 13) was said 
to be held in a dungeon. Rajya and a 
picked squadron marched hastily to the 
rescue. We can imagine Harsha (aged 
sixteen) and his tutor in the garden 
talking about some rule of ancient 
grammar of Panini as they waited for 
news of the rescue expedition. Finally 
it came: Rajya had been treacherously 
murdered at a conference. 

We don’t know if the Prince hesi- 
tated, the whole city holding its breath. 
Doubtless, a call for active serv- 
ice was ordered and every able-bodied 
man pressed into service to avenge the 
honour of the Vardhanas. Harsha 
marched against the Malavas, defeated 
them and finally rescued his sister who 
was on the point of burning herself on 
a funeral pyre beyond the Jumna. 
When the ministers of Kanauj saw the 
bravery of the young prince, they un- 
animously elected him to the throne. 

Like an earlier teenage king, Alex- 
ander, Harsha took his new role seri- 
ously. After his accession, he expanded 
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the empire during six years of contin- 
uous military operations: “The ele- 
phants never quitted their harness nor 
the soldiers their armour.” His people 
were now assured of thirty years of 
comparative peace. 


His empire stretched from the north 
of the Ganges to the Sutlej, and in- 
cluded also Malwa, Gujarat, and Ka- 
thiawar. Harsha now assumed the title 
of ‘Emperor of the Five Indies’, the 
Punjab, Bengal, Mithila, Kanauj and 
Orissa. However, his attempt to extend 
the empire south of the Narbada was 
checked by the Chaluka king, Pula- 
kesin II, and he did not try again. 


To understand the picture of life in 
Harsha’s time, we must go back to the 
Mauryas (300 B.C.) and Kautilya, 
whose ARTHASHASTRA told how the 
vast lands of India—the fertile Gange- 
tic plain—ought to yield riches to the 
royal treasury. 


Land, colonised by low caste cultiva- 
tors, was ‘protected’ by the Mauryan 
army. A piece of land was assigned for 
his lifetime only to the tax-paying 
cultivator. No priests were allowed 
in the villages and practically no social 
activity was permitted. “Actors, dan- 
cers, singers, musicians, story tellers 
are not to disturb the work,” said Kau- 
tilya. During Asoka’s reign these laws 
were considerably relaxed but the colo- 
nies were still a State monopoly. 


After Asoka, the concept of ‘empire’ 
vanished for a long time as small king- 
doms rose and fell. Their strength was 
based on constant raids into other peo- 
ple’s territories in search of loot, rather 
than taxes. 


After 320 A.D., when Chandra 
Gupta again tried to knit Hindustan 
into an empire, he had to find a large 
steady source of tax income. And the 
Guptas worked it out. They established 
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mew village settlements and protected 
them against raiders. Mobile squads 
patrolled the countryside. Each con- 
sisted of one elephant, one chariot, 
three armoured cavalrymen and five 
foot soldiers. Such small units were 
easier to feed and they could be called 
together to form a large, balanced army 
in wartime. 


The state encouraged private settle- 
ment and protected trade. Taxes were 
much lighter than under the Mauryas. 
The Officials did not have feudal rights 
and were still employees of the central 
government. This led to the growth of 
a self-supporting village economy with 
no interest in the ‘movement’ of trade. 


Hsuan-tsang, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, gives us an extremely interest- 
ing and reliable account of everyday 
life in India as he saw it in Harsha’s 
time. 


Hsuan-tsang describes the caste 
system, manner of dress and habits, 
and also deals extensively with the 
state of the people and the administra- 
tion of the government. 


“The towns and villages have inner Sates; 
the walls are wide and high. The thorough- 
fares are dirty and the stalls arranged on 
both sides of the road with appropriate signs. 
Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners, sca- 
vengers, and so on, have their houses outside 
the city. In coming and going these persons 
are required to keep on the left side of the 
road till they arrive at their homes, Their 
houses are surrounded by low walls, and 
form the suburbs. The different buildings 
have the same form as those in China: rushes, 
or dry branches, or tiles, or boards are used 
for covering them. The walls are covered with 
lime or mud, mixed with cow’s dung for 
purity. 


“With respect to the ordinary people, al- 
though they are naturally light-minded, yet 
they are upright and honourable. In money 
matters they are without craft, and in ad- 
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“NO COLLEGE TODAY,” Rohit said, 
“there’s a strike on!’ 

Rohit, a beanstalk of a teenager, was slou- 
ched in one of the comfortable armchairs in 
the drawing room. For once his mother did 
not show any interest, She was immersed in a 
letter she was reading. As far as Rohit could 
tell she had been reading the same letter for 
the past fifteen minutes, Suddenly she rose 
from the dining table, where the breakfast 
things still lay in disorder, and said, “I have 
some wonderful news.” 

“Let me guess, Aunt Renuka is coming 
from the USA!” Rohini said. 

“My driving licence has come!” said Rohit. 

“Wrong! I have been put in charge of the 
club fashion show!” Mama said. 

“Not really?” Rohit said stifling a yawn. 

“Oh!” said Rohini and before Mama could 
blink an eye she found herself alone in the 
room, 

She went into the bedroom and stared at 
her face in the mirror. “What is the matter 
with me?” she thought. “Did I expect the 
children to react differently?” And then she 
remembered how she had done everything 
but stand on her head to show Rohit how 
proud she was of him when he had won the 
table tennis tournament and was selected to 
represent his country in Japan. And when 
she remembered the hours she had laboured 
with Rohini over her mathematics and the 
delight she had shown when Rohini had stood 
first in her class—something snapped inside 
her. After all these years the worm had final- 
ly turned. “This is it,’ she said to herself, 
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For sixteen years she had slogged for her chil- 
dren and then suddenly—boom!—she was not 
there any more. Mama had decided to take a 


holiday. 


“there are going to be some changes from 
now on.” 

She went straight to her husband, and told 
him of her plan. He was all for it, “I don’t 
know why you didn’t do it earlier,” he said. 


* * * 


IT WAS A HOT and sultry afternoon when 
Rohit and Rohini decided to take a swim in 
the club pool. As they drove into their com- 
pound about six o’clock both of them were 
hot and hungry. Both remembered it was 
Friday—the day Mama made a cake. 

While Rohit was putting the car away Ro- 
hini walked to the back of the house and 
went straight into the kitchen. There was no 
Mama there and a quick look into the oven 
revealed that no cake was baking. She walked 
into the drawing room and Mama was not 
there. Perplexed, Rohini cried, “Mama, where 
are you?” 

“I’m up here—in your room,” Mama call- 
ed. Rohini went up the stairs and gulped 
when she entered her room. 

For Mama was hardly recognizable. She 
was wearing Rohini’s prized pair of dunga- 
rees over which she had worn Papa’s shirt 
splattered with green and yellow paint, Hold- 
ing a brush in one hand and a tube of paint 
in the other, she was looking thoughtfully at 
a piece of canvas on a brand new easel. She 
did not look up when Rohini entered the 
room. 

“Mother, what are you doing?” Rohini 
asked, 
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“Painting,” she said absently. 

“But today is Bake Day! You usually 
bake on Fridays.” 

“I used to. Not any more, I called up 
Grandpa and he said he won’t come to-day.” 

“Hello Ma!” Rohit said coming into the 
room at a run. “What’s to eat?” 

“The cook will be coming in about an hour 
or so and he’ll make something for you.” 


Mama cid not notice the astonishment on 
their faces. She put a few more strokes on the 
canvas and went on painting. 


* * * 


AND SO IT WENT. On Monday Mama 
went to fashion show rehearsals, On Tuesday 
she went to an art exhibition which, she said, 
she was going to write about for a magazine, 
on Wednesday she closetted herself in her 
room and pounded away on her typewriter. 
Thursday was worse. Mama gave everybody 
their tea and then worked at her painting till 
six o'clock. 

As she was washing her paintbrushes she 
heard Rohit and Rohini opening and shutting 
the refrigerator door looking for something 
to eat. 

“Oh, I think she has finally finished the 
painting,” he whispered to Rohini, Mama 
walked into the room, 
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“O-ah-Ma, have you finally done it?” Ro- 
hit asked. 


“Yes, that painting has been done but to- 
morrow I’m starting another,” she said and 
disappeared. 


Later in the evening, Rohini began to look 
for her lovely blue and yellow georgette sari 
which she especially liked. 


“Mama,” she called. “Have you seen my 
blue and yellow georgette sari anywhere?” 


“Why of course,” Mama answered, “I have 
just ironed it,” 


“Troned it?” Rohini asked, “But that was 
not necessary. 


A little while later a wondering Rohini 
walked into her mother’s bedroom and 
gasped. For her mother was wearing the sari 
and admiring herself in the mirror as she 
adjusted the hem, 


“For heavens sake, Mama! You didn’t 
even ask me! And, it is too young for 
you, isn’t it?” Just then Father walked into 
the room and gave a low whistle. 


“Rohini says it is too young for me!” 
Mama said pirouetting around the room. 
“What do you think?” 


“I think you look ten years younger and 
lovely!” he said holding his hand out for her. 
“All ready for the party?” 


“Oh, goodness, Mama! You are not going 
out again?” wailed Rohini. “And in my sari! 
I have nothing to wear!” Mama gave her a 
kiss on the top of her head and disappeared 
into the bathroom. 


“Papa!” said Rohini, as he tried to disap- 
pear. “You’ve got to do something about 
Mama. I can’t understand her. What’s hap- 
pened to her anyway?” 


“What do you mean?” Papa asked, “What 
are you talking about?” : 


Rohini, who had been lying on the bed, sat 
up indignantly, “Papa, you know what I am 
talking about. All this extra-curricular stuff! 
First, she is a painter. Then she is director of 
a Fashion Show. Tomorrow, I suppose, she’ll 
sit down and start writing the ‘Ramayana’! 

. do middle-aged women get delusions of 
grandeur all of a sudden? I mean, who does 
she think she is?” 


Papa shrugged, “Who do you think she 
is?” he asked, (= 32 


A Young Girl’s Story 


How We Climbed 


“Mrightuni’ Peak 


AM PROUD TO SAY that the entire 

planning of the expedition to Mrigthuni 
Peak—right down to the minutest detail— 
was done by ourselves—the members of the 
team. This was the first Girl Guide Expedi- 
tion that had succeeded in climbing the 
Mrigthuni Peak in the Himalayas at an alti- 
tude of 22,390 feet—the first team of women 
to do so. Members of the team were Khurshid 
Umrigar, 25, Sudha Nerrurkar, 31, Sharda 
Kedar, 32, Usha Sarpeshkar, 22 Durga 
Gurung, 19 and myself, 19. The team was 
led by Mrs. Joyce Dunsheath, a Girl Guide 
Commissioner from the United Kingdom. 

Planning for the trip was not easy. Figures 
once arrived at had to be constantly changed 
as new problems cropped up. Finance was 
always the limiting factor and we finally de- 
cided to restrict the number of porters to 
fifty, though ordinarily a party of our size 
would require a much larger number. Each 
porter was to carry a load of 60 lbs. and this 
meant that we had to carry a minimum load 
of 30 Ibs. each. 

After a grand purchasing-spree,—incident- 
ally we got lots of items free—we set about 
packing. Now, packing was again no easy 
job as everything had to be weighed and 
packed securely in separate lots of 60 Ibs. 
each. We were finally done and ready 
to start, But then we had to wait for Durga’s 
return from Darjeeling. She returned with 
Shri Sharma, Equipment Officer of the Him- 
alayan Mountaineering Institute, and seven 
sherpas. 

Of the sherpas, Sherpa Tashi was the 
‘sherpa sardar’ and Sherpa Ghunji, the stur- 
diest and tallest of the lot, was our cook. 
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by 
Ram 
Bhagwandas 


Little did we realize—upon our first introduc- 
tion—that within a few days we would all 
be such great friends and comrades who would 
look to each other for support and guidance 
in the face of danger, Perils bring people 
closer together but perils in the mountains 
have an even greater tendency to do this. One 
comes to understand and know the other 
person so well in so short a time. The good- 
ness or folly of the person comes quickly out 
into the open in the mountains. 

Because of the non-availability of sherpas 
(we were able to get only 30 out of the needed 
50) it was decided to break the team and 
send an advance party. This advance party 
consisted of Khurshid, Tashi and myself. We 
set off early in the morning on the 18th of 
September. After an exhausting journey in 
a rickety old bus we landed at Rishikesh 
literally fagged out. 

We were taken to the Pilgrims Rest House 
where we were longing to lie down hoping 
for a good night’s rest. But, alas, this was 
not to be. An army of bugs kept us awake 
the whole night. Though we had not slept a 
wink we hailed the shimmering light of dawn 
with such joy as I have never felt before. 

Early next afternoon we left for Lata, the 
last village on our route and our last contact 
with civilization, And, finally on the 24th of 
September, Mrs. Dunsheath, Usha, Sudha, 
Sharda and myself, accompanied by five 
sherpas, started our trek to Latha Karak. 

We were prepared for a tough climb but we 
had not bargained for the very slushy ground 
which made our ascent most difficult. It 
appeared as though the rain had also decided 
to accompany the expedition for it was our 
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The steep climb, slushy terrain and com- 
pletely soaked clothes made the six miles trek 
an unending torture. 

The bitter cold winds almost froze our 
limbs and the wet clothes were a further drag. 
We had had only porridge for breakfast and 
how we longed for something warm to drink! 
The coid empty feeling in the pit of your 
stomach is something to be endured to be- 
lieve. The sherpas had reached ahead of us, 
and what a relief it was to see the tents all 
pitched and waiting as though to welcome us. 
Forgetting the hunger, we got out of our 
frozen and wet clothes and into our feather- 
coats, sneaked into our sleeping-bags and 
went off to sleep. The sleep of exhaustion was 
sweet and dreamless and yet it was so pleas- 
ant to be woken by Chungi, our cook, with 
a steaming cup of tea. 

On waking up I realized I had gone to 
sleep in the mess-tent. It would appear that 
my waking was a signal for the porters to 
get in, make a fire and warm themselves, But 
the wood was so wet that even after pouring 
kerosene it just would not catch fire, with 
the result that instead of a warming fire we 
had suffocating smoke. 

When I went outside, I found every- 
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thing dark and grey. The beating of the 
Tain of the previous day had dwindled to a 
drizzle. Our first morning up in the moun- 
tains, How different it was from what we had 
imagined! It was so dull and cheerless. I al- 
most felt like crying. At mid-day we had 
omelets and parathas. By now Usha and 
others joined us. They had woken up in the 
night to find themselves soaking wet. Till 
this day none of us remember that night with- 
out a shudder. 


TRUE TO THE WEATHER forecasts, the 
next day was sunny and bright and by this 
time all our equipment had arrived. But we 
needed at least one more sunny day to dry 
our things. How avidly we listened to the 
weather forecast that the All India Radio was 
broadcasting to our region. We were so 
grateful to them for forewarning us. And, 
unlike the popular conception, the weather 
forecast given proved very correct. Hats off 
to the A.I.R, and their weather prophets! 

At last on the 28th morning we were ready 
to leave for Dharansi. Our climb this time 
was more cheerful—with the sun shining 
brighter. Even the sherpas started smiling 
and whistling as they went along the winding 
paths. At times, when the paths were just 
not there,we had to do some rock climbing. 
However, as the rocks were not very high we 
called it “kettle-climbing” as the big boulders 
looked to us like kettle-handles. 

Finally, we were on the top of the Dharansi 
pass. Behind us we left the large thick forests 
of pine trees and colourful blue mountains, 
and stretched out in front of us was land 
completely barren, with snow-capped hills as 
a back-drop. After a night’s rest we started 
out again and this time the climb was all 
downhill. You would expect this to be easy- 
going but the slopes are so steep that all the 
strain is on the knee—how our poor knees 
ached and ached. At last we reached Dibru- 
geta. Here a breathtaking sight met our eyes 
in striking contrast to the drab scenery we 
had just passed. It was so pleasing that we 
forgot all our aches and pains and just wanted 
to sit down and absorb all that beauty, 

We now had to cross a log-bridge across a 
rushing torrent. It was a feat of balance, Soon 
it began to drizzle and the log-bridge be- 
came slippery. Tashi had the foresight to fix 
a rope across, which helped us no end. Thank 
God, none of us had vertigo. 

c= 32 
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DETEGTIVE FIX 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Mr. Phileas Fogg was a man of methodical 
and precise habits and a wealthy one at that. 
He was fond of whist and played cards every 
day at the Reform Club, One day, while dis- 
cussing a theft that had occurred in the Bank 
of England, Phileas Fogg and his friends be- 
gan a debate on how long it would take to 
travel around the world. Mr. Fogg felt that 
it could be done in eighty days, allowing for 
all risks. His friends felt that it could not. 
Thereupon, Mr. Fogg, to prove that it could 
be done, wagered the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds. It was decided that Mr. Fogg, ac- 
companied by his servant, Passepartout, 
would leave on his journey around the 
world the same day. NOW READ ON.... 
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RA seven, Phileas Fogg, who had won 

some twenty guineas at whist, took 
leave of his associates, At fifty minutes past 
seven he opened his front door and entered 
his house. Passepartout, who had made a 
careful study of his programme, was some- 
what surprised on seeing Mr. Fogg commit 
such an act of irregularity, by turning up at 
this hour. According to the memorandum, he 
was not to come in before twelve at night 
exactly. 


Phileas Fogg went straight to his bedroom, 
and shouted, “Passepartout.” 


Passepartout made no reply. The call could 
not be meant for him. It was not the right 
time. Mr, Fogg shouted again and Passepar- 
tout made his appearance. 


“I have called you twice,” said Mr. Fogg. 

“But it is not twelve o'clock,” replied 
Passepartout, 

“I know it is not,” said Mr. Fogg, “and I 
am not finding fault. We shall start for Dover 
and Calais in ten minutes.” 

A faint grin appeared on the Frenchman’s 
round face. He could not have heard aright. 

“Are you going away, sir?” he asked, 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Fogg, “we are going 
to travel round the world.” 


Passepartout, with wide-staring eyes, 
hanging arms and limp body. then showed 
all the signs of astonishment bordsring on 
stupor. 

“Around the world,” he murmured. 


“In eighty days,” replied Mr. Fogg, “so we 
must not lose a moment.” 


“But the trunks?” said Passepartout. 
“No trunks. Just a travelling-bag.” 


Passepartout wished to Say something in 
reply, but he could not. He went out of Mr. 
Fogg’s bedroom, went up to his own, collap- 
sed on a chair and said. “Well, here’s a go, 
and I thought I was going to have a quiet 
time.” 

At eight o’clock, Passepartout had got 
ready the humble bag which contained his 
wardrobe and his master’s: then, still very 
perturbed, he left his room, carefully closing 
the door, and went back to his master, Mr. 
Fogg was ready. He had under his arm, 
Bradshaw’s Continental Railway, Steam 
Transit and General Guide, which was to 
provide him with all the information required 
for his journey. He took the bag from Passe- 
partout’s hands, opened it and slipped into 
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notes which are current in all countries, 

“You have forgotten nothing?” he asked. 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“All right, take this bag,” said Mr. Fogg, 
“and take great care of it. It contains twenty 
thousand pounds,” Passeparout nearly drop- 
ped the bag, as though the twenty thousand 
pounds had been in gold and of considerable 
weight. 

Master and man then came downstairs, 
and the street-door was double-locked. There 
was a cab-stand at the end of Saville Row, 
where Phileas Fogg and his servant jumped 
into a cab which conveyed them at a good 
pace to Charing Cross Station. At the sta- 
tion Mr. Fogg saw his five fellow-members 
of the Reform Club. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am off; I am 
taking a passport with me so that the various 
visas it will bear may enable you to check 
my pessage when I return.” 


At cight-forty, Phileas Fogg and his serv- 
ant took their seats in the same compartment. 
At eight-forty-five, a loud whistle was heard 
and the train started. The night was dark 
and it was drizzling. Phileas Fogg settled 
down comfortably in his corner and remained 
silent. Passepartout, still bewildered, mecha- 
nically hugged the bag with the bank notes. 
But, before the train had passed Sydenham, 
he uttered a real cry of despair, 


“What's the matter?” asked Mr. Fogg. 


“In my hurry and flurry ... I forgot ... 
to put out the gas in my room!” 

“Well, my boy,” replied Mr. Fogg, “it will 
burn at your expense,” 


DOUBTLESS, AS HE LEFT London, 
Phileas Fogg had no idea of the sensation 
his departure was about to produce, The re- 
port of the wager was first circulated among 
the members of the Reform Club, where it 
caused great excitement. This excitement 
then passed from the Club to the papers and 
the papers communicated it to London and 
the whole of the United Kingdom, The jour- 
ney was keenly discussed and analysed. 
Some sided with Phileas Fogg; others declared 
against him. Whatever it might be in theory 
and on paper, most people considered the 
journey not only impossible but mad. 
Nevertheless, the entire journey and the 
wager had something in it that fascinated 
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every Englishman on the island. An English- 
man is by nature inclined to bet: so not only 
cid the members of the Reform Club wager 
large sums for or against Phileas Fogg, but 
the great majority of the public joined in. 

Over the passing of the days, the number of 
Phileas Fogg’s backers were getting smaller 
and smaller until one day something hap- 
pened to bring backing on his behalf to an 
abrupt halt. During that day, the Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police received the follow- 
ing telegram from Suez: “AM SHADOW- 
ING BANK THIEF, PHILEAS FOGG. 
SEND WITHOUT DELAY WARRANT 
FOR ARREST BOMBAY—DETECTIVE 
FIX.” 

The effect of this telegram was immediate 
The honourable gentleman vanished and was 
replaced by the bank thief. No one could 
believe in the gentleman any more, His mys- 
terious peculiarities were recalled; his lonely 
existence, his sudden departure; and it ap~ 
peared that the fellow had invented a journey 
around the world and Propped it up by an 
insane wager, to the sole end of putting the 
English detective off the scent. Scotland Yard 
decided that it was indeed he who had pulled 
off the Bank of England theft in which fifty- 
five thousand pounds in bank-notes disap-. 
peared. 

* * 
iS 34 
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THE RHINOCEROS 


“Wild Life Week’ comes this month to remind us especially of the more rare species. 
Many animals can no longer enjoy the open spaces or the forests they used to have to 


themselves. 


Even worse is the threat from hunters who kill for fun and from poachers who do it 
as a business. Especially threatened is the rhinoceros with its ‘magical’ horn. 


De YOU KNOW how highly the horn 
of a rhinoceros is valued? The rate was 


fixed by the Assam Forest Department this 
year at Rs. 7,000 per kilo. On an average, 
the horn weighs a kilo. The horns of rhinos 
that die in the sanctuary are sold by auction. 
Buyers come even by plane and the sale is 
over in a day. The horn ultimately finds its 
way even to far off China. Rich men, who 
are well past their youth, desire it to become 
young again as it is supposed to have magi- 
cal powers as a rejuvenator. The trader gets 
three times his cost price for the horn. Yes, 
barring gold, the rhino’s horn is the most 
precious article in Asia. Because of its fantas- 
tic price, poachers are willing to face any 
hardships and risks to get it. This poses a 
real problem in the Kaziranga Sanctuary 
and, to a lesser extent, in the Manas and 
Jaldapara Sanctuaries of Assam and West 
Bengal, where rhinos are fewer, 

Tke rhino’s dung heaps soon tell the 
poacher where a rhino is. He digs deep pits. 
where the rhino would least expect it, and 
covers them over with grass and earth. 'The 
heavy victim falls into the pit and is suffo- 
cated to death by its desperate attempts to 
climb out. Or else, when the poacher finds 
it safe enough, he lies in wait and shoots the 
rhino. Once it is dead, it is no hard task to 
remove the magical horn and escape. 

It is usually the vultures that inform the 
sanctuary authorities of what has happened, 
and by then, of course, it is too late to detect 
the culprit. The hide of an Indian rhino. 
live or dead, is much softer than we would 
imagine, and can be cut through with a pen- 
knife. But the vultures wait for the skin and 
flesh to soften by decay. 

The greed of the poachers is a pity, be- 
cause the so-called powers of the horn are 
mostly a myth or superstition. Actually, the 
horn is only a compressed accumulation of 
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the hair and it is only an appendage. And, 
unlike the horn of a cow or a buffalo, the 
rhino’s horn, if broken, will grow again. 

Under the Indian Forest Act, if a sus- 
pected poacher is caught with any prohibited 
object, he can be arrested straightaway. But 
it is not so easy to detect them or to prove 
the charge. It has, often been suggested, 
therefore, that sanctuary authorities be given 
more powers to punish offenders and dis- 
courage poachers. 

There is a more practical solution to the 
problem of poachers. Both in Jaldapara and 
Kaziranga, the forests are dense and remote. 
lf jeepable roads are built leading to them, 
these reserves can be guarded more effec- 
tively. This will cost the Government less 
than the heavy loss of half a dozen rhinos 
killed by poachers every year. 

Besides, there is another gain from this: 
Some of the finest reserves of this sanctuary 
would come within easy reach of both 
foreign and Indian tourists, Watch-towers 


A two-horned Rhino with her baby. A healthy baby 


Rhino weighs about 80 Ibs, 
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could be erected there to enable visitors to 
have a relaxed and fine view of the animals 
and even to study them. 


The Government of Assam is converting 
the Kaziranga Sanctuary into a National 
Park, This has been welcomed by conserva- 


tion experts and nature-lovers as a good 
move for the future of this most useful and 
necessary place. The main advantage of turn- 
ing a sanctuary into a national park is that, 
thereafter no part of the area can be taken 
away, even by any government agency, for 
any other use. 


FACTS ABOUT THE RHINO 


HE rhino is the third largest land ani- 
mal, next to the elephant and the 
hippo. I[t lives in forests of tall grass reeds 
and feeds on gress and leaves of trees. The 
Indian and African species are the most 
famous. While the Indian Rhino has a single 
horn, the African has two horns. (The name 
rhinocero means “‘nose-horned”’ in Greek.) 
Their physique is almost the same, Both are 
short-legged and can run 35 miles an hour. 
The Indian Rhino is nearly six feet tall and 
weighs as much as two tons. It has one thick 
blue-black horn usually more than a foot 
Jong. 

Among the African rhinos, again, there 
are two kinds—black and white. Both are 
two-horned, The white rhino is the largest 
of all. 6 feet tall and 15 feet long, it weighs 
about three and a half tons! It remains in 
hiding by day and wanders about at night 
in search of food and water. Another pecu- 
liarity of the black rhino is that it attacks 
a man without being provoked, Normally, 
no other wild animal does so. 

The Kaziranaga wild life sanctuary in As- 
sam is the home of some 300 of the single- 
horn Indian variety. Among the numerous 
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The Great Indian Rhino. 


other animals within the sanctuary’s 165 
square miles are a few tigers and panthers, 
wild elephants, wild buffaloes and the small 
sambar. The Sanctuary serves as their natural 
home in the area of Assam. The Kaziranaga 
anctuary was opened in 1907 and, since 
1954, has been developed as a tourist attrac- 
tion. Visitors are carried on elephants to 
get a fine view. 

The Kaziranga is considered to be one of 
the major sanctuaries of the world, rich and 
original in its character and charm. It has a 
remarkably rich fauna, a continuous stretch 
of forest, with also a river, and is dotted 
with hills. But even Kaziranga has its prob- 
lem of poachers, flooding during the mon- 
soon and lack of adequate facilities for mid- 
dle-class visitors, 


Occasionally, the sanctuary authorities 


trap a rhino—when the Government wants 
to exchange one in return for some other 
animals from another zoo. Do you know 
the price of a rhino? It is anything around 
Rs. 40,000! 

The Forest Department of Assam was 
able to earn Rs, 9,117 per Kg. for the horns 
of its rhinoceros, at an auction in February 
this year. 

During January to March this year, the 
killing of rhinos by poachers showed a sharp 
rise; as many as eleven animals were killed, 
as compared to only two in the previous 
nine months, 

The Forest Minister of Assam informed 
the State Assembly that 13 rhinos were 
killed by poachers and 26 died due to na- 
tural causes in the Kaziranga Sanctuary dur- 
ing the year, 1967-68. This is, indeed, a very 
high death rate for such a precious and rare 
animal. The birth-rate among rhinos is very 
low: a cow rhino gives birth to a calf only 
once in about five years. 

If you are ever in Assam, we strongly 
suggest you visit the Kaziranga Sanctuary 
and see this magnificient beast in its natural 
habitat. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON 


A Second Home for the Gir Lion 


Rajasthan wild life experts are studying 
the possibility of introducing the Gir lion in 
Rajasthan as a tourist attraction. 


The State Board for the Preservation of 
Wild Life sent a team to visit the Gir forest 
in Gujarat, to study the conditions there and 
compare the climate, flora and fauna at the 
sites proposed for a Rajasthan lion sanctuary. 

One of the difficulties is that there is little 
chance that lions will live in peace with 
tigers. The tiger tends to drive out the lion. 
And since Rajasthan is one of the native 
haunts of the tiger, the lion could find it 
rough going. 

The State Wild Life Preservation Board has 
considered three forest blocks, all in Sirohi 
division adjoining Gujarat, for a sanctuary. 

The Jaswantpura forest block, 33 miles 
west of Sirohi, covers eight square miles rang- 
ing from 800 ft to 3,245 ft. above sea level. 
The climate is suitable for lions. Some 
streams rise in the nearby Aravalli hills and 
water is available throughout the year. There 
are wild boar and deer but not enough of 
them. There is a shortage of trees and grass- 
cover. Also, the lions would attack live- 
stock in the area or even wander off to 
Mount Abu. 

Another area considered was the Nihal 
forest, also in the Sirohi range. There is a 
good patch of low-lying land near hilly areas 
but there is no antelope or wild boar and 
the undergrowth is too little. 

The third site examined was the Wada 
Khera grass reserve, 3 to 4 miles from Sirohi 
and covering about 12 square miles. This is 
more or less flat grassland broken up by 
shallow nullahs. But there is no food for a 
lion, only some small game. And again, trees 
and undergrowth are not enough. 

So, the State Wild Life Preservation 
Board is having to pore over the maps again 
to find a second home for the Gir lion. 


No More Cheetahs? 


Wild life experts are trying hard to breed 
cheetahs in captivity. For instance, experi- 
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WILD SPECIES 


ments have been made in the London Zoo 
which has three cheetahs—one male and 
two female. 

The fact is, cheetahs are extremely diffi- 
cult to breed in captivity. So far as is known, 
this has been successfully done only two or 
three times. Cheetah cubs were born in the 
Philadelphia Zoo in 1957 and in the Krefeld 
Zoo in West Germany in 1960. 

Cheetahs have become almost extinct in 
their former Asian and African habitats. 
Hardly any have been seen in recent 
years. Some wild life experts think that 
the last Indian cheetahs were killed off 20 
years ago. It is believed that the end of the 
species came sooner with the wiping out of 
their natural prey like blackbuck, chital and 
chinkara (the Indian gazelle). 


Animal-Population Control in Africa 


Thousands of elephants, hippopotami, 
buffaloes and other animals are being killed 
in Africa because of a cruel necessity—to 
conserve food supplies and prevent starva- 
tion of wild life. But there is a faint hope that 
slaughter need not be the only way of deal- 
ing with this problem, Aided by professional 
hunters, scientists in Kenya have been study- 
ing the breeding habits of animals in order 
to devise suitable birth-control methods. 
They have made the interesting discovery 
that elephants, when threatened by their own 
numbers, try to cut down their birth rate. 

Meanwhile, about 3,000 elephants and 
2.000 hipponotami have been killed in the 
Murchison Falls National Park, Uganda. 
Kenya has passed “death sentence’ on 5,000 
elephants in the Tsavo National Park which 
has about 20,000 elephants. The Park has 
room for only 4,000 elephants. Zambia too 
is carrying out a plan to eliminate 12,000 
elephants in the Luangwa Valley. 
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ENGLISH MADE EASY — New Style 


These pages in SUNSHINE have, for fourteen years, helped our readers improve their vo- 


cabulary and grammar. Now, using 


the most modern methods, we shall be giving you a 


completely NEW English ‘lesson’ — one that is fun and which concentrates on the parti- 
cular needs of Indian teenagers. 


UTOPIA 


Utopia is the name 
commonly given to any 
dreamer’s idea of a land 
where everything is per- 
fect. 

Can you _ imagine 
walking into a very neat, 
low-ceilinged hotel- 
room, with no corners; 
in which you had to press 
separate buttons to heat 
the floor, the mattress 
and different sections of 
the walls? In the adjoin- 
ing room, equipped with 
a bath, small storage bins 
supply you with soap and 
towels at the turn of a 
handle. Dirty clothes are 
placed in similar bins. 
Despite the efficiency 
every article is designed 
as beautifully as a Greek 


A. Main Idea 


Utopia means 
1. a picturesque valley. 
2. an elegant hotel-room. 


antique. 

This is Modern Utopia 
as imagined by H. G. 
Wells. 

In 1516, Sir Thomas 
More published his book, 
Utopia. It dealt with an 
imaginary island sup- 
posed to have been dis- 
covered by a companion 
of Amerigo Vespucci. The 
book describes details of 
life on the island where 
everyone was. always 
happy. The people owned 
and used all goods and 
property in common. All 
religions were tolerated. 
Everyone except the sick 
and the old worked equal 
hours and ate together 
in large dining halls. 
Every ten years, the 


tained 
1. beautiful 
leys. 


homes were redistributed 
among the people accord- 
ing to their needs. 

In his book, More 
idealized a system which 
would do away with the 
social and economic evils 
of his times. Since More’s 
Utopia many others have 
appeared on the literary 
scene. 

Modern Utopias are, 
however, very different 
from the Greek notion of 
paradise. Poets and art- 
ists pictured the beautiful 
pastoral valley of Arca- 
dia as paradise on earth. 
For centuries, Arcadia 
remained the symbol of 
en ideal state of living. 
To the people of the 
twentieth century, Uto- 
pia is a fairlyland of 
push-button service and 
leisure. 


pictures of pastoral val- 


2. furniture as beautiful as Greek anti- 


ques. 


3. a place where living conditions are 
ideal. “ 

B. Detail side 

Thomas More’s Utopia — 

1. is a book on an imaginary island. 

2. was discovered by Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. 

3. is a beautiful island near America. 

In Well’s Utopia, hotel-rooms con- 
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3. Greek antiques. 
C. Fill in the blanks 


1, Utopian law as envisaged More 
guarantees freedom religion. 
2. H. G. Wells is the author Mod- 


ern Utopia. 
S authors have written books on 


their concept of Utopia. 
(Answers on page 35) 
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How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels, Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. Khanna 


know? (Names of the first Gve senders of 
all-correct entries will be published. ) 
The body of Anand said. “A man named the glass door was shut. 
Shah lay on the stone Amar Karnik saw the Icouldn’t hear them very 
path. Around it lay bro- wnole thing.”’ well. But I could see 
ken glass. Just then, Karnik step- them both clearly. Sud- 
Dr. Khanna studied ped from behind the ins- denly, Shah swung his 
the left side of Shah’s pector. He stared at the fist. The stranger stepped 
jaw. It was bruised. His dead——of Anand Shah. away like an expert. 
face was cut, and he had Karnik seemed very up- Then the stranger swung 
several broken teeth. set. his left fist to Shah’s jaw. 
There was a bruise on the “Tell me what hap- Shah went crashing 
back of his head where pened,” Dr. Khanna said through the glass. He 
: he had hit the hard to Karnik. struck his head on the 
a 


ground. Also the back of 
his shirt had been torn 
glass. 


“I was tending my 
flowers about half an 
hour ago,” Karnik said. 


ground outside. The 
stranger ran away fast. I 
him, but I couldn’t 


“I guess somebody hit “That’s when I keep up with him. So I 
Shah very hard on the Shah. He was with a called the police.” 
side of the jaw,” said Dr, st1 anger. They were “Now Mr. Karnik,” 


Khanna. “Shah was 
thrown backward. He 
crashed through the glass 
door. I guess he fell and 


standing near the glass 
door. The stranger was 
not quite as tall 
Shah, but just as broad. 


said Dr. Khanna, “sup- 
pose you tell me what 
really happened. You 
haven’t been telling the 


struck head on the And he handled himself a Renee oenenenas nateeaetenetnnne 
ground. I as if he a professional | > 4. 
died of a broken neck.” —_ boxer.” Bee : 
Inspector Sriram nod- “Could you hear i Ms ape, roa . ae 
\ ded. talking?” asked Dr. i S 
“That goes along with Khanna. 


the information we have 
from a neighbour,” he 


“They seemed to be 
yelling at each . But 


| How did Dr. Khanna 
| know? 


SOLUTION TO SEPTEMBER EXERCISE 


Answers: 1. he, 2. out. 3. to. 4. saw. 5, me. 6, to, 
7. up. 8. was, 9. for. 10, to. 


Mystery Solution: Anil Murthy claimed he saw 
Mahesh Kumar kick a stool out from under him. 
However, standing on the ground, Murthy could 
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never have seen a stool through an open window 
three storeys above him, 

The following were the first to send the correct 
mystery solution and answers: 1. Manohar Kamath, 
Bombay. 2. Clarence Matthai, Panchgani, 3. T. Vija- 
yaraghavan, Coimbatore. 4, Yanick Pierce, Bombay. 
5. Rohini Panse, Ahmedabad-6. 
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SO THAT'S WHERE 
YOU'VE BEEN 
HIDING YOUR MONEY} 


Open a Savings Bank Account for your 
child, with the State Bank of India, an@ 
give him a safe and secure start in life, 
Cheque-operated Minors’ Savings Bank 
Accounts can be opened: i 
(a) by a natural or court appointed 
guardian who operates the account 
for the minor till he attains majority 
at which time the minor begins opers 
ating the account himself, \ 
(b) by children 14 years old or above 
who can make deposits and withe 
drawais themselves. 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 


LPE:Avvars 3. 
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STOP BAD BREATH WITH COLGATE 
WHILE YOU FIGHT TOOTH DECAY att ony: 


Because: Just one brushing with Colgate Dental Cream 
removes upto 85% of odour and decay-causing bacteria. 


Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly 
stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops more decay—for more people —than ever 
before reported in all dentifrice history. Only 
Colgate has this proof! 

Children easily get the habit of regular brushing 
with Colgate because they love its long-lasting, 
minty flavour! 


Brush regularly with Colgate for cleaner, fresher 
breath and whiter teeth 


If you prefer a powder, 
get all these benefits from 
Colgate Tooth Powder 
«20acan lasts months 


EAM 


«..MORE PEOPLE BUY COLGATE THAN ANY OTHER DENTAL CREAM IN THE WORLD 
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A Legend from Greece 


WHEN THE 
SPIDER 
WAS BORN 


H OW often have you stood fascin- 
ated, watching the spider weave 

its delicate home? Many stories 
are told of the origin of the spider, but 
the most interesting is the one told by 
the ancient Greeks. 

The goddess Athene, daughter of the 
great Zeus was the most gifted of all 
the Greek gods and goddesses. It was 
she who taught the people of Cyrene, 
riding and chariot-making. The potter 
too, owed his gratitude to her for his 
skill. But, above all, Athene was famed 
for her knowledge of weaving and em- 
broidering. 

In the city of Caliphon in Lydia 
lived Idmon, famous for his knowledge 
of making the costly purple dye. This 
made him very wealthy but Idmon was 
not hapzy. He had no child. “If only 
God would grant us a child,” he would 
often sigh, “I would be the happiest 
man in Lydia.” 

Athene was greatly distressed at his 
sorrow. One day when Idmon was 
working he had a strange feeling of be- 
ing watched. Looking up, he saw be- 
fore him the most beautiful lady he had 
ever seen. “Surely thou art goddess 
Athene herself!” 

“I am indeed,” said the goddess, 
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“and I know the great sorrow that is 
in thy heart. I have admired thy 
skill and humble heart and have come 
to grant thy wish. Thou wilt be the 
father of a beautiful girl who will be as 
skilful at weaving as she will be famed 
for her beauty. But take heed, if she 
becomes vain I will remove my blessing 
from her. Teach her to possess the same 
humbleness of heart as thyself.” 

Many months later a beautiful girl 
was born and Idmon’s happiness knew 
no bounds. “Let us call her Arachne,” 
he said to his wife. 

Arachne grew up to be the fairest 
maiden in the land and with her beauty 
grew her skill as a weaver and embroid- 
crer. People from far and wide came to 
see the wonderful patterns and scenes 
that she wove. But great fear crept into 
the hearts of her fond parents, lest by 
all this, Arachne should become vain 
end bring upon herself the forewarned 
evil. Whenever they saw her beautiful 
patterns they would simply say. “It is 
pretty, but you still have much to 
learn.” 

But, the high praises her works won 
her, caused Arachne to think a great 
deal of Ler skill. “Even if Athene ap- 
peared before me now,” she would 
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boast, ‘I would challenge her to weave 
more skilful patterns.” 

This made Arachne’s parents very 
sad and fearful. ‘‘Cease your boasting 
and foolish talk, lest evil befall you, 
and you bring sorrow upon those who 
love you.” 

“It is not foolish talk,” said Arachne 
angrily, “I am indeed the finest em- 
broiderer in the world.” 

One day when Arachne was showing 
off her work to an admiring crowd, 
Athene appeared before her in the 
guise of an old woman. “Boastful 
creature, your work may seem beauti- 
ful to you and to your friends, but none 
can rival the skill of the goddess who 
taught the world the art of the needle 
and the spindle. Watch your utterances 
lest you rouse Athene to anger and 
bring her wrath upon yourself.” 

“Begone old hag,” cried Arachne in 
scorn. ‘What can you know of the art 
of embroidery and what Athene can or 
cannot do? I would challenge her to a 
contest if she were here now.” 

Athene could contain herself no 
longer. A light flashed and a warm glow 
filled the room. Athene stood there in 
all her glory. Arachne could not believe 
the sudden change in the old woman to 
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whom she had been speaking. “It is 
Athene to whom you speak,” said the 
goddess to the boastful maiden. “And 
to teach you a lesson in humility, I will 
accept your challenge.” 

The looms were set up and the com- 
petition began as the crowd watched 
cn with breathless excitement. Arachne 
wove with all her skill, scenes in the 
lives of gods who lived on Mount 
Olympus. Even Athene found some 
difficulty in keeping up with Arachne’s 
flying shuttle. But as the contest pro- 
gressed it was clear that Athene’s de- 
signs were far more thrilling. Arachne 
realised that she was no match for the 
coddess. Disgraced before all, she fled 
to her room and in her despair tried to 
end her life by hanging through a rope 
which hung from the ceiling. But 
Athene stopped her. “This will not be 
your punishment,” she said. “Since 
you are a very skilful weaver, you shall 
weave forever, in the darkest corners 
of a room.” 

A horrible change came over the girl 
end her body gradually shrank into 
the form of a spider. The rope formed 
a web hanging from the ceiling and the 
newly formed spider scurried away to 
the centre to hide in shame. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


I. 1. Why is October 24 observed as 
the U.N. Day? 
2. How can the U.N. promote the 
interests of areas or territories that 
don’t belong to any of its member- 
countries? 
II. What is the ‘““Warsaw Pact’’? 

Why and by whom was it signed? 

III. A. Which will freeze faster—water 
that has been boiled or cold tap 
water? 
B. What do the following terms 
mean? 
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1. Supersonic, 
Anesthetic. 


IV. 1. Is a zebra white with black 
stripes or black with white stripes? 
2. Why do crocodiles shed ‘croco- 
dile tears’? 

V. 1. Who is considered “The Father 
of Modern Olympics’? 
2. How many countries are ex- 
pected to participate in the Olym- 
pics this month? Which countries 


are sending the largest teams? 
(Answers on page 36) 


2. Antiseptic, 3. 


Sunshine 


Decorating the Home for Divali 


With Divali fast approaching, you 
are probably looking forward to the 
holidays, the decorations, poojas, 
parties and crackers! 

This year you can try decorating 
your homes in the traditional Bengali 
fashion, with alpanas, or paintings done 
during festivals and poojas, on the 
floor, in Bengali homes. 

Here is an alpana which you might 
like to do on the floor of one of your 
rooms. All you need is some rice powder 
and a piece of cloth. Mix the rice 
powder with water to make a paste. 
Dip the cloth in the paste and hold it 
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in the lower part of the palm of your 
hand. Press the cloth and let the paste 
trickle down your third finger, which 
moves along to draw the design. Begin- 
ners might well first draw the desired 
pattern with chalk. 


Divide the Clock Face 


Cut the face of the clock given below, 
into six parts so that the totals of the 
numbers in each of the six parts are 
equal. 


—sent by K. V. Santhana Krishnan, 
(Answers on page 36) Calicut 


A Party Game 


BUCKET THE BALLOON 


Divide the players into two equal 
groups. The players stand on opposite 
sides of the room. 

Each player is given a number. 

In the centre place a plastic bucket 
and at the two ends of the room place 
two balloons of different colours, one 
for each team. 

The host then calls out any number. 
The players of that number from both 
sides run out and try to get their bal- 
loon into the bucket. But, the rules are: 
1. Only one hand may be used. 2. The 
balloon must not be lifted and held in 
the hand. 3. With the same hand one 
player may push away the opponent’s 
balloon. 

Anyone using two hands or holding 
the balloon into the bucket loses a 
point for his team. 
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by You 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will bedestroyed after 3 months, 

Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


WHY 


Life is not meant to be a monotony 
of study or work. Some of us often feel 
it boring to endure long hours of study 
and work. A festival or two relieves the 
drudgery of our lives. 


The festival of Divali—celebrated 
this month—is one of the most popular 
of Indian festivals. It is based on an 
episode in the Puranas, marking the 
victory of Lord Rama over Ravana. 


The word ‘Divali’ is an abbreviated 
form of the Sanskrit word ‘Deepavali’ 
which means a row of lights. During 
Divali the whole country is brightened 
by innumerable lights giving the pleas- 
ant appearance of a fair. The festival 
is actually supposed to be celebrated on 
two days. But, nowadays it commences 
a week before and is carried over to 
some days after the festival. The young 
people visit their elders. There is a 
general exchange of presents. There is 
gaiety in the air and an atmosphere of 
continual feasting. 
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Young Writers Section big 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it is 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


| LIKE. DIVALI 


Preparations for Divali are made not 
only in private homes but also in pub- 
lic temples. All this is in the honour of 
Lord Rama—beloved of all Hindus. 


The most colourful part of the cele- 
bration is reserved for the nights. We 
hear the blasts of crackers and the ex- 
plosion of rockets. The cries of excited 
children and the shouts of happy adults 
fill the air. The shops are filled with 
fireworks and the pavements with 
hawkers. Sparklers, crackers, fire rock- 
ets, fire fountains and many new fire- 
works are sold every year. 


For the Gujaratis and Marwaris, 
Divali not only marks the celebration 
of the death of the demon but it also 
marks the birth of a new year. The 
mirth and happiness that fills the air 
during Divali has now passed into 
proverb. When anyone is very happy 
it is often said that “He is as happy as 
during Divali’”. 

—Cedric Nazareth, Bombay. 


Sunshine 


PICTURESOUB,” KULU 


Way back in 1963 I had visited Kulu 
along with my parents and a few family 
friends. We set out from Yol Cantt. 
with an army convoy heading for the 
same place. The journey was quite a 
difficult and tiresome one since the 
roads between the mountains are very 
narrow and steep. Next morning we 
arrived in Kulu and I stood there abso- 
lutely enchanted by the grandeur of the 
place. 

Kulu is a beautiful and picturesque 
valley surrounded by tall and majes- 
tic mountains. The scenery is cap- 
tivating. There are beautiful, lush- 
green meadows almost everywhere. 
The rushing and sparkling waters of 
the River Bias which flow through the 
valley are most inviting. But, visitors 
ee ee 

MAN OF PEACE 


—drawn by S. V. Pednekar, Vengurla 
October, 1968 


are advised to avoid swimming because 
of the swift under currents and also 
the chillness of the waters which is 
likely to cause cramps. 

The roads are lined with apple and 
cherry trees. Here and there one may 
see some Jain temples. The people 
have rosy cheeks and lovely complex- 
ions. The women are extremely shy and 
at the sight of strangers hide their faces 
in their veils. Very often fairs are held 
in the valley when the people barter 
their goods. The Kulu artistes produce 
beautiful scarves and shawls of a fine 
quality. 

When daylight floods this peaceful 
valley the people take their flocks out 
to graze on the hill-side pastures and 
the green hills are soon dotted with 
white specks. Towards evening the 
valley gets very quiet. As the sun grad- 
ually retires, the valley too, appears 
to fall asleep. 

Our visit, unfortunately, was short. 
After a three-day stay we left this para- 
dise We were, of course, most reluctant 
to leave. 

—Rethi Nair, Pondicherry 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
VISITOR 


It was early in June. Our family had 
just reached Ernakulam for a holiday. 
We were staying in a hotel when this 
little incident took place. 

Father woke up suddenly in the 
night. It was about 11 o'clock or so. 
There came a knock at the door. “Who 
could it be?” he wondered. “Perhaps 
one of the hotel staff.” With some hesi- 
tation, he switched on the light and 
opened the door. To his surprise there 
was no one. 
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Click a dozen this good 


.--the day you buy <> CLICK III 


best to stant ait, book to atay exits 
* Just aim and shoot. No adjustments 
— no chance of mistakes 
* 12 large (6 x 6 cm) pictures on every 120 roll 
* Ever-ready case, portrait lens 
and flashgun available at extra cost 


Made under Agfa supervision by: The New India Industries Ltd., Baroda 
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“Was I mistaken in hearing the 
knock?” he thought as he got back to 
bed. “But lo! Here comes the knock 
again!” 

Father once again jumped up, this 
time quite perplexed. The sound was 
very clear. He stood undecided. Should 
he wake up the others? Fortunately 
Mother woke up and soon we were up 
too, discussing and wondering at this 
‘invisible visitor’. 

Just when the mystery was deepen- 
ing, my sister noticed an inverted tin 
on the window next to the door. In the 
evening, she had covered the tin over 
a large beetle, which was flying about 
in the room. While trying to escape 
from its prison, it had knocked against 
the sides of the tin which, in the silence 
of the night, had sounded like a knock 


on the door! 
—M. Sathya Narayanan, 


Perambavoor. 
HAIKU 


Birps 


Birds on the tree top 
Sitting in their cosy nests 
Chirping all the while. 


—S. Premkumar, Ahmedabad 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTEST 


How Students Can Improve themselves by 
Following Gandhiji’s Principles 
Length: Within 600 words 
Last Date: October 30 
See the usual rules for “By You’. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


I. “Should the Age-Limit for Voting be 


Lowered?" 


Maninder Pal Singh, Bhatnagar 
(Howrah). 


If, Sketch of the Leader you Admire 
V. Jeevantham, Coimbatore-| 
sketch of Gandhiji). 
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August Contest 


(for his 
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PENS, INKS; DESK SETS, GIARIES : 
NOTE BOOKS, DORICOLORS.' 


0.P.= 67/MAS 
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THE XIX OLYMPICS 


—A Grand Setting 


“Olympia and the Olympics symbolise an entire civilisation, 
superior to countries, cities, military heroes or even religions,’ dec- 
lared Baron Pierre de Coubertin, founder of the modern Olympics. 
The world’s best athletes will enter the arena for yet another series 
in the greatest and oldest competition on the earth, when the XIX 


Olympics open in Mexico City this month. 


BETWEEN the years 900 and 600 B.C., 
in the southeast zones of the Anahuac Val- 
ley, the beginnings of a culture, which was 
to achieve an extraordinary development in 
science and art, took root. It included 
Cuicuileo, a great ceremonial centre, which 
contained various pyramids, the principal 
one being the Round Pyramid that is well 
known today. But, later, a volcano close by, 
erupted and covered an extensive zone with 
lava. The ceremonial centre of Cuicuilco was 
destroyed and remained buried for many 


centuries. This area is today known as the 
*Pedregal of San Angel’. 


Nearby, where the ancient Mexicans estab- 
lished their culture and constructed a centre 
to worship their gods, the Mexicans of the 
twentieth century built their University City, 
one of the principal centres of the present- 
day Mexican culture. Within the sports zone 
of this University City, is located the Stadium 
for the Olympic Games starting this month. 
The stadium has undergone a series of im- 
provements and adaptations for the Olym- 
pics: its capacity has been increased to seat 
80,000 spectators, and there are special sec- 
tions for editors, reporters and other writers. 
The lighting system will permit staging events 
even at night time. The parking lots ac- 
commodate 6,000 automobiles which have 
easy access to the stadium through the city. 

The 22,000-seat Sports Palace is, prob- 
ably, the most spectacular of Mexico City’s 
new buildings, Located in the Magdelena 
Mixhuea Sports City and of modern design, 
it will be used for the basket ball competi- 
tions of the Olympics and later, for many 
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other sports, including indoor track and field 
competitions, ice hockey, volley-ball and 
wrestling. 

The Sports Palace, as well as all the other 
sports installations newly constructed, will 
eventually belong to the people, especially 
the youth of Mexico. They will be a perma- 
nently valuable addition to the Magdelena 
Mixhuca sports and cultural unit, one of the 
largest sports centres in the world. 


The structure has a dome roof whose 
highest point is 48 meters above the floor 


level. The indoor floor area is 22,700 square- 


metres. The spectators’ seats consist of re- 
movable stands (at the level of the competi- 
tion area), middle and upper stands, box 
seats and the presidential box with private 
services. 

Intallations for the athletes, built accord- 
ing to the Olympic regulations, include the 
most modern conveniences. 

Representatives of the local and foreign 
Press are provided with grandstand seats 
and telephone connections as well as other 
facilities for quick transmission. 

The announcements of the results of the 
events will be transmitted by modern com- 
munications systems. Radio and television 
signals will be transmitted directly to the 
Telecommunications Centre in the Ministry 
of Communications and Transport, from 
which they will be broadcast all over the 
world. 

Here the Olympic Village is also being 
constructed, It will have all the necessary 
requirements to make the competitors’ stay 
most agreeable. It extends over an area of 
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Athletes from 119 countries are expected 
to compete in the 19th Olympic Games, 
it has been officially announced. 

A list of entries, issued by the Mexican 
Olympic Organizing Committee in August- 
end, showed that 7,226 athletes would con- 
verge on Mexico City for the world’s biggest 
gathering of sportsmen ever held, Officials 
accompanying the athletes would swell the 
mumbers to about 10,500. 

The United States with 421 athletes will 
field the biggest team; the Soviet Union will 
be second with 401 athletes. But there will 
be more Germans than any other nation- 
als, since the athletes of West Germany 
(311) and East Germany (287) total 598. 
India will be represented by a 36-strong, all 
male team, | 


about 10 acres. 25 buildings have been 
newly constructed here; eleven with 6 floors, 
ten with 10 floors and four with 6 floors, 
with 712 apartments in all. 


Lastly, the Olympic Village will contain 
plazas and open courts, where the cultural 
programmes, being prepared for the 1968 
Olympic Games, are to be presented. 

After the Games are over the Village too 
will be sold to the public. With this purpose 
in mind, primary and secondary schools have 
been included in the construction plans, for 
permanent use. 


HOW THEY BEGAN 


The winners of the Olympic Games were 
first recorded in 776 B.C. They were held 
in the Valley of Olympia in south-western 
Greece every four years, for more than 1] 
centuries. The Games were held in such high 
esteem that even Greek armies were drawn 
from the battlefield during the sports events. 

ly Greek citizens who were considered 
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honourable men were allowed to take part 
in the Games, They had to swear that they 
had been in training for at least ten months 
of the year. 

The Games were abolished in 394 A.D. 
by the Roman Emperor, Theodosius the 
First. For 1,498 years no Games were held, 
but in 1892, a 29-year old French educator, 
Pierre de Coubertin, speaking at a Jubilee 
of French Athletics’ Societies, asked for a re- 
vival of the Games. Through his efforts, a 
meeting of the world's athletic authorities 
was held in Paris in 1894, 


As a result of this meeting, the first of the 
modern Olympic Games was held in Athens 
(Greece) in 1896. The first International 
Olympic Committee consisted of representa- 
tives of Argentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, New Zea- 
land, Russia, Sweden, the U.K. and the 
United States. 


“Why did I start the Olympic Games 
again?’’ Pierre de Coubertin asked. “In 
order to enrich and strengthen sports, to 
ensure their independence and permancy, 
and to make them better able to fill the edu- 
cational role that modern life demands.” 

In the modern Olympic Games, men and 
women of many nations, religions, colours 
and political ideologies compete without any 
discrimination or prejudice, in the highest 
traditions of sporting and athletic rivalry. 
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ministering justice they are considerate. They 
dread the punishment of another life and 
make light of the things of the present world. 
When the rules of morality or justice have 
been violated, or a man is dishonest or want- 
ing in respect for his parents, his nose or ears 
are cut off and he is expelled from the city 
to wander in the jungle till he dies.” 


He not2s some decrease in govern- 
ment activity: 


“The families are not entered on registers, 
and the people are not subjected to forced 
labour. The revenues from Crownlands are 
divided into four parts. The first is for carry- 
ing out the affairs of state; the second, for 
paying the ministers and officers of the 
Crown; the third for rewarding men of 
genius; the fourth for giving alms to religious 
communities. In this way, the taxes on the 
people are light, and the services required of 
them are moderate. When the public works 
require it, labour is exacted but paid for. The 
payment is in strict proportion to the work 
done.” 


“They always barter in their commercial 
transactions for they have no gold or silver 
coins,” 


This confirms the fact that trade ac- 
tivity involving long distances had dec- 
lined while self sufficiency in the village 
economy had increased. 


Universities flourished, and one of 
the most interesting accounts of 
Hsuan-tsang’s travels is a description 
of the famous seat of learning at Nal- 
anda in Bihar for here we see what a 
University was like thirteen hundred 
years ago. The curriculum included 
grammar, mechanics, medicine, logic 
and metaphysics. Science was well es- 
tablished. Medicine was studied, and 
included ‘holding the lancet, cutting, 
marking and piercing with it, cleaning 
wounds, ways of causing wounds to 
dry up....’. Astronomy was far ad- 
vanced and the diameter of the world 
had been calculated. In physics, a cer- 
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Ruins of the Nalanda University. The excavated 
stupas of various dates show how the ground level 
has constantly risen. 


tain Brahmagupta, anticipating New- 
ton, had already arrived at a law of 
gravity. 

Harsha was a benevolent autocrat. 
He made extensive tours, supervising 
his officers and personally investigating 
complaints. Officers had to keep care- 
ful accounts and diaries for his inspec- 
tion. 

The position of Buddhism under 
Harsha is interesting. Though its mo- 
nasteries displayed great wealth, it 
ceased to have a moral influence over 
the people. The collapse of Buddhism 
was due to its irrelevance to the emer- 
ging economic order of the self-sup- 
porting village. The monasteries were 
too expensive for the small village unit. 
They could survive only as long as a 
particular dynasty supported them 
directly from the royal exchequer. At 
the same time the Brahmin, (not a 
rishi, but a practical man who knew 
what the people needed) was already 
in the new villages making himself in- 
dispensable as priest, agricultural ad- 
visor, and the guardian of rituals. 

Harsha died in 648 A.D. just about 
the time when Islam was emerging 
from Arabia eventually to spread its 
influence across Africa and Asia. WWUJ 
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Jane: Have I kept you waiting long? 
John: No, but did you know that there are 
3,692 polka dots on your wallpaper? 


* * * 


Little Lalit (entering the dentist’s office): Is 
Doctor Prakash in? 

Nurse: No, he isn’t. 

Lalit: Thank you. When will he be out 
again? 


* * % 


Father: Yes, you can ask a question, but 
make it short. 

Son: Well, when a doctor gets ill and another 
doctor doctors him, does the doctor doing 
the doctcring have to doctor the doctor 
the way the doctor being doctored wants 
to be doctored, or does the doctor doing 
the doctoring of the doctor doctor as he 
wants to doctor? 

%~ ~ % 

Gopal: That’s the funniest joke. Why don’t 
you send it to Sunshine? 

Pradeep: That’s where I got it from. 


Customer: I told you I wanted a dozen 
oranges, but you gave me eight. 

Grocer: Oh, I know. Four of them were 
spoiled and I threw them away for you. 


Two ants were running along at a great rate 

across a cracker box. 

First ant: Why are we going so fast? 

Second ant: Don’t you see? It says, ‘Tear 
along dotted line’. 
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Friend: So your daughter now drives a car 
How long did it take her to learn? 
Father: About two cars and a half, 
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Busy executive: Miss Smith, where is my 
pencil? 

Secretary: It is behind your ear, 

Executive: Come, come. You know I’m a 
busy man. Which ear? 


* *% * 


President: That new member of the Student 


Council seems to have a good opinion of 
himself. 


Secretary: Good? I'll say! On his last birth- 
day he sent his mother a letter of con- 


gratulation. 
* * * 
Small boy: Could I please have two ba)- 
loons? 


Advertiser: Well, usually we give just one 
balloon to each youngster, Do you have 
a brother at home? 


Small boy: No, but my sister has. I want it 
for him. 


* * 


“What are the prices of the seats, mister? 
ront seats a dollar, back seats half a 
dollar, and Programmes are a quarter.” 
“T'll sit on a Programme, please.” 


* * * 


Lady Customer (hunting husband’s birth- 
day present): Are these the only pairs of 
men’s socks that you have? 

Shopkeeper (who had shown her 20 pairs): 


That’s all, lady except the ones I have 
on. 


A breakfast guest was astonished to see his 
in ostuarcas host pour the drink from cup to 
Saucer, ot to be outdone, the 
followed suit. Oo 

The host then added cream and suvar in 
the saucer and tasted the mixture With a 
spoon. 

_The guest was about to do likewise when 
his host set the saucer on the floor for the 


dog. 
* * * 


Said the toe to the sock, 

“Let me through, let me through.” 
Said the sock to the toe, 

“T’ll be darned if I do.” 
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- == NO TIME FOR ‘TEENAGERS? 

“& xsother!” cried Rohini. “A person to 
-ske cere of Rohit and me!” 

“Thet’s where you are wrong, Rohini,” 
seid Papa. “She is a person, A flesh-and- 
blood person with feelings and desires all her 
own ... a person who would be moving and 
breathing and thinking even if you were 
never born.” 

Rohini slunk back to her room. What a 
funny thought—that Mama could possibly 
have other things on her mind than Rohit and 
herself. She sprinkled herself with a few drops 
of cologne and settled down on the chair near 
the telephone, With quick little flicks she 
dialled Sarita’s number. Sarita was her best 


friend. 
* * * 

SITTING AT THE HEAD of the stairs, 
several days later, Rohit laid the receiver 
back into the cradle of the telephone, He 
supressed a sigh, The table Tennis Tourna- 
ments that were to be held at the club had 
just been called off. A long week-end loomed 
ahead of him. Just then looking down into 
the drawing room he noticed Mama labour- 
ing over a salvar she was designing. 

“That fashion show,” he muttered to him- 
self, “I'll be glad when it is over.” Just then 
he remembered that Mama had strongly 
hinted in the morning that she wanted to be 
driven to the city the coming week-end, 
(their town was four hours away by car) be- 
cause of certain conferences she had to have 
with the Fashion Designer. 

“Mama, interested in going to Bombay for 


11 (°° MRIGTHUNI PEAK 


Our camping site was beautiful but there 
was an aura of unrest in the air, We had 
read from reports that this was the fateful 
spot where Shri Gurudial Singh’s party lost 
a member in 1957 and the party had to 
abandon their attempts to conquer Mrigthuni. 
One of the sherpas told us that a friend of his 
—a sherpa of Capt. Kumar’s expedition— 
had lost his life at this very spot when they 
were returning on their Nanda Devi expedi- 
tion. 

With the setting up of our camp a gloom 
seemed to have settled down on us and we 
could not shake it off—much as we tried to. 
The sherpas were convinced that this was an 
evil place and the air resounded with their 
prayers chanted to ward off the evil spirits. 
The she*pas set up a blazing camp-fire—the 
first real camp-fire since our trek began— 
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the week-end?” he said. Mama’s eyes opened 
wide as she looked at him. ~ 

“Rohit!” she said. “Will you do it?” He 
nodded. 

“T knew you would! You are giving up a 
whole weekend for me! You darling boy!” 
And before he could say a word she had given: 
him a hug. ' 


* * * 


THE DAYS MOVED by on wings and 
soon it was Friday again. Rohit and Rohini 
had gone swimming, as was their custom, at 
the club. While Rohit parked the car on their 
return, Rohini peeped into the kitchen. 

The room looked as if it had been hit by a 
cyclone. Pots and pans lay about, Opened 
and unopened jars stood on the ground as. 
did bags of cement and brown sugar, Some- 
where in the house the record player was: 
playing a lively number. Rohit peeped in and 
gulped. Soon Mama came into view carry- 
ing some brown, gluey substance in a vat. 
She deposited it in the oven. 

“You go in first,” Rohit said warily, “heav- 
en knows what it is this time.” 

“Tt’s some pottery or other,” muttered Ro- 
hini. “She’s baking it in the oven.” The two 
walked into the room cautiously. 

“Oh-ah-Ma. What are you doing?” he 
asked nervously. Her eyebrows were arched. 

“What do you think I’m doing?” she said. 
“’m baking a cake of course!’’ And she went 
on humming the tune the record player was 


playing. 


and soon we were asleep to wake up refreshed, 
Never did we see the camp dismantled with 
such lightning quickness. Every sherpa and 
porter was most anxious to leave as soon as 
possible and we were soon on our way. 


(To Be Continued) 


Before and after 


A very interesting story is told of the 
sense of humour of the late King Abdullah 
of Jordan. 

There were two full-length mirrors in the 
palace, one concave and the other convex. 
When the king entertained sheikhs from the 
desert, he used to meet them at the palace 
entrance and escort them past the mirror 
which showed them as tall and very lean. 

After the feast he would bid farewell to 
them while standing beside the convex 
mirror, which showed them very fat. 
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INDIAN 


Namita Sial, (g 13) 

C/o Mr, C, S, Sial, 

Nelson Square, 

NAGPUR, Mah. 
Swimming, reading, cycling. 


Neeti Valia, (g 15) 

6, Mahesh Villa, 

Worli, BOMBAY 18. 
Painting, music, reading. 


Arun Bhagra, (b 13) 

Gymkhana, 

JAMALPUR (E.R.), Bihar, 
Stamps, reading, view cards. 


Jatinder K. Bajaj, (b 14) 

29, Pusa Road, 

NEW DELHI 5. 
Stamps, coins, F.D.Cs, 


Arjun Dua, (b 11) 
6, Burdwan Road, 
Alipore, CALCUTTA 27, 


Photography, stamps, view cards, 


Sharad Kumar, (b 11) 

D2-2 Rohra Bund, 

SINDRI, Bihar, 
Reading, sports, stamps, 


M. H. Bhatti, (b 17) 

Fakerdey & Co; 

Palayam Road, 

CALICUT 1, Kerala, 
Swimming, 


Iqbal E. Halai, (b 18) 

Bhonsala Military School, 

Rambhoomi, NASIK 5, Mah, 
Sports, coins, view cards, 


Sunanda C. Gaekwad, (g 14) 
Rajasthamb Villa 
Palace Road, 
BARODA, Guj. 
Singing, reading, 
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pen 
friends 


Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made, 
Subscribers through school should send the class, 
Teacher’s certificate. 

Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers, Age limit: 18 years, 


Otto De Costa, (b 15) 

7A, Shanti Niketan, 

19, Lady Jamshedji Road, 

Mahim, BOMBAY 16, 
Reading, sports, writing, music. 


Mukesh B, Mehta, (b 16) 
Nagarpara St. No. 4, 
Surya-Prakash, 
JAMNAGAR, Guj. 


Swimming, stamps, F.D.Cs, 


S. Visvanathan, (b 16) 
Arisipalayam Main Road, 
Yuvaraj Nilayam, 
SALEM 9, Madras. 
Swimming, photography, 


Varughese Philip, (b 11) 

Christa Mitra Ashram, 

ANKOLA (N.K.) Mysore, 
Reading, drawing, stamps. 


Asangla, (g 14) 

C/o Sister Kamongla, 

Civil Hospital, 

MOKUKCHUNG, Nagaland. 
Music, travelling. 


Rajan Sarin, (b 11) 

2788, Pipal Mahadao, 

Hauz Quzi, DELHI. 
Football, swimming, coins, 


Pankaj V. Savala, (b 15) 
Jash-Villa, Dada Bhai Road, 
Vile Parle (W), 
BOMBAY 56, 

Photography, stamps, sports, 


FOREIGN 


Mahendra C. Pattni, (b 17) 
P. O. Box 534, 
KAMPALA, UGANDA. 


Surekha Banaji, (g 14) Reading, view cards, coins, 


C/o Mr. R. Banaji, 

Executive Engineer, 

Hii, BELLARY, Mysore. 
Painting, languages, cooking, 


Arvind Patel, 

P. O, Box 3279, 

KAMPALA, UGANDA, 
Reading, sports, stamps, coins, 


Shahid Aziz, (b 16) 

P. O. Box 30101, 

NAIROBI, KENYA, 
Stamps, dancing. 


Anand Poddar, (b 12) 

Ranjit Kaul, (b 11) 

Shishir Sharma, (b 11) 
All trom: 

Welham Prep, School. 

5, Circular Road, 

DEHRA DUN, U.P. 


‘ 2 . ; Ngande Sm, Mufwiimpizi, 
Stamps, reading, swimming, music, 


Kavota M, Mweetwa, 


Both trom: 
Joel Abraham, (b 15) Monze Secondary School, 
841, Dastur Meher Road, P, O. Box 198, 


POONA 1, Mah. 


MONZE, ZAMBIA. 
Reading, stamps. 


Stamps, scouting, reading, sports. 


Vijay Nair, (b 18) K. Mahadeva, 
9/B Sunshine Building, Nickawela Estate, 
Subash Lane, Malad East, Palapathwela, 


BOMBAY 64. 


MATALE, Ceylon. 
Stamps, writing, singing, acting. 


Sports, photography, view cards, 
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Solution to 
‘Divide the 
Clock face’ 


Be Champion in 
Badminton 
with 
A. BOSE’S 
SHUTTLE COCKS 


exclusively manufac- 


tured for Class Play 


AIR-WIN, EVE LAST 
and BLUE-FLYER 


Skilled manufacturers 
of 38 years’ standing 
experience. 


A. BOSE & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
quality Footballs & 
Badminton Shuttlecocks 


P.O. Banibon, 
Dist. HOWRAH 


Ask any Wholesale 
Dealer. 


ANSWERS TO G.K. 
QUIZ 


I. 1. Because the U.N, Char- 
ter came into effect on Octo- 
ber 24, 1945, after the required 
number of member countries 
accepted it. 

2. The U.N. can do this 
through _ the Trusteeship 
Council of the General As- 
sembly. The U.N. Charter 
provides for a Trusteeship 
System for the administration 
and supervision of outside ter- 
ritories by some concerned 
member country or countries 
of the U.N. This has to be 
done according to a Trustee- 
ship Agreement between the 
two parties, after it is ap- 
proved by the U.N. General 
Assembly (or Security Coun- 
cil, in case of important 
areas). 


II. The Warsaw Pact refers 
to the ‘Eastern European 
Mutual Assistance Treaty’: 
a 20-year treaty of friend- 
ship, co-operation and mutual 
assistance, signed by Soviet 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Poland, 
Albania, Bulgaria and the 
German Democratic Republic 
(East Germany) at Warsaw 
in 1955. It established a com- 
bined military command for 
the armed forces of all these 
countries, each of which also 
agreed to avoid war with 
other countries and to offer 
immediate assistance to any 
fellow-member of the Pact 
when attacked by an outside 
force. 


III. A. Water that has been 
boiled and cooled freezes fas- 
ter, because boiling drives out 
many of the air bubbles that 
delay the freezing process. 


B. 1. Faster than sound 
(760 miles per hour). 2. A 
drug (like Dettol, Carbolic 
Acid, etc.) which destroys 
germs. 3. A drug which pro- 
duces temporary unconscious- 
ness in a patient. Under its 
effect, the patient has no feel- 
ing of touch, pain, etc, 


IV. 1. White 
stripes. 


2. A crocodile sheds tears 
whenever it opens its mouth 
very wide, just as our eyes 
may water when we yawn. 
But the crocodile is not really 
weeping for its victim, hence 
false tears or sympathy are 
called ‘crocodile tears’, 


with black 


V.1. A French Educator 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin: 
in 1896, he revived the an- 
cient Olympics after a break 
of 1502 years. 


2. (a). 119 Countries. (b) 
U.S.A. with 421 competitors 
and Soviet Russia, with 401. 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


We must draw the 
distinction between liy- 
ing courageously in the 
face of danger and mere- 
ly living dangerously, 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
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Teaching her to make pretty things ? 
Teach her proper dental care with Forhan'’s. 


Your little girl is as pretty as the ‘rangoli’ she makes. Only you can 
make sure she always stays that way...with a smile that’s always 
as engaging. Tell her right now how dental care with Forhan’s will 
always keep her gums firm and healthy, her teeth sparkling. 


Forhan’s created by a dentist, contains special astringents for 
the gums. It helps prevent gum troubles, checks tooth decay, is 
right for you...and for your child. So teach her to brush her 
teeth regularly — night and morning —with Forhan’s 
toothpaste...for a lifetime of dental care. 


it's never too early to teach Forhan’s dental care. 


FREE: Informative Colour Booklet* on “Care of 
the Teeth and Gums” : 9 
For this booklet, available In 10 languages,t send 10 p. stamps L a S 
(to cover postage) to Manners’ Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag 


No. 10031, Bombay 1.. 
enn mle? 2 3 the toothpaste 
Address aes 
t Please underline language wanted: English, Hindi, Marathl, a created by 
| Gujarati, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Kanarese, 


a dentist. 


will ever read! RD-1 


* This may be one of the most important books: your child 
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| Why i is 
Leauard 


a real bargain? 


With Leonard comes quality... 
good looks...maximum efficiency 
... years of trouble-free service. 
It's a real bargain for its price} 
Every Leonard offers 

* One-piece high impact 
polystyrene main liner which 
does not chip, rust or discolour 
Full width freezer chest and 
baffle tray 

* Super silent operation 

* Low power consumption 

* Five-year warranty 


* 


Available on rate contract with 
.G.S. & D. 


Two models: 286 litres (10.1 cu. ft.) 
& 176 litres (6.2 cu, ft.) capacities 


Freshness... 
captive ina 


Leonard 


Exclusive Distributors 


| BLUE STAR 


Vv. 105 a 


BLUE STAR ENGINEERING 
COMPANY (BOMBAY) PRIVATE LTD. 
BAND BOX HOUSE, PRABHADEVI, BOMBAY 25 


ae Concerns, 6 Parvati Villa Road, Poona 1, and prin’ 
bli shing House, Post Box 35, Poona 1. 558- 68. satin 
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FOR 
CHILDREN 
TOO! 


Available at all 
Leading Footwear Shops 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS LTD. 
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